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SILT HAPPY ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CRADLE SONGS OF THE WINDS. 
No. I.— The North Wind. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Across the silent spaces, 
Where snow-stars sparkle bright, 
The cold North Wind is riding — 
What does he seek to-night ? 
The moon laughs out in heayen, 
The baby starlets throng, 
And wink and blink and listen 
To hear his cradle song. 


Tue Sone. 


Hi, Baby Bunting! away we’ll go, 
Over the singing pine, 

To the frozen land of the Esquimaux 
Where the red auroras shine; 

They set their torches, Sweet, for you 
On the far horizon’s line. 

Sleep, my fairest! sleep, my dearest! 
Sleep, little lamb of mine! 


Hi, Baby Bunting, the night is cold, 
The shrivelled oak leaves sigh ; 

The dry vine clings to the frowning crag ; 
It stirs as we pass by. 

The gray crag bends and hushes it, — 
Oh, gracious motherly sign ! 

Sleep, my fairest! sleep, my dearest! 
Sleep, little lamb of mine! 


Hi, Baby Bunting, the white owl screams! 
He shall not have my Sweet ; 

I’ve wrapped her safe in a web of dreams 
From her head to her rosy feet ; 

Ill hold her close, and away we’ll go 
Where the red auroras shine. 

Sleep, my fairest! sleep, my dearest! 
Sleep, little lamb of mine! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMOTHER’S HELPING HAND, 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


AM sure I don’t know what I am living for,” 
said Grandmother Baxter with a quavering 
sigh. ‘I suppose the Lord knows, but I don’t. 

Here I be, can’t stir a step, one side of me paralyzed. 
I can’t see any use I am except to make folks work, 
waiting on me, — folks, too, that have all they can 
’tend to already.” 

“T think,” said Daughter Mercy, who was sitting 
beside grandmother, and setting tiny stitches in a 
tiny garment, “that it makes people gentle and 
patient and thoughtful having helpless ones to take 
care of.” 
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“You learned that taking care of the babies,” said 
grandmother, smiling quite a little. “But it’s dif- 
ferent doing for old people, putting up with their 
notions and cranky ways, and their bad tempers. 
There is n’t anything cunning or pretty or interesting 
about old people to help you put up with the trying 
things.” 

“There is the memory of what they have done, if 
nothing else,” said Daughter Mercy, “ but you are a 
comfort in a good many ways, I am sure.” 

“T think,” said Daughter Abby, who was patching 
old garments beside Daughter Mercy, “that help- 
lessness makes the afflicted one more patient, and 
gentle, and thoughtful, as well as those who take 
the care.” 

Grandmother sighed; she could not see it as her 
daughters represented it. She believed it was only 
their kindness that caused them to talk in this man- 
ner to her. 

By and by there was a knock at the door, and 
some one was heard inquiring for “ grandmother,” 
as every one in the family, and outside the family, 
called her. It was a neighbor. 

“Why, Sarah, how do you do? Come right in 
and take the green chair; it is the easiest. You are 
tired out, I know by your looks,” said graudmother, 
smiling in her kindly way, and rubbing up her 
glasses to get a better look at her caller. 

“Yes, I am tired,” said Sarah. “It is not 
altogether the work, but the care, you know. I have 
such a load on my mind, and I have come over here 
to have a good talk with you, grandmother. It 
always does me so much good to have a talk with 
you. Why, I feel better already. There is some- 
thing, Ido not know exactly what, about this room 
that always makes me feel better as svon as I come 
in. It’s cheerful and restful.” 

Grandmother bent her head a little to smile over 
her spectacles. “It’s a comfort to know I am of 
some use to somebody,” she said. “They used to 
tell me I was wonderful spry for my age, and now I 
am an elephant.” 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Sarah, with tears in her eyes, 
“talk about being of ‘use, why, I do not know what 
this town would do without you, not to mention your 
family. Whatever ailment any one has, of body, 
mind, or soul, they are sent to Grandmother Dyke. 
You sort of stand between the green pastures and 
the stormy seas, and keep the waters from rushing 
over everything.” 

“Now, it’s queer,” said grandmother, “ how folks 
come here to be comforted, and say such pleasant 
things to me, and then go away and say what a 
comfort I am.” 

When Sarah was making ready to take leave, she 
said: “ I want to send Lina Mayhew here to see you. 
She is set upon leaving home, and her mother cannot 
talk her out of the idea. Perhaps you can say some- 
thing that will turn her; you have such a way.” 

Lina came the next day. Her mother sent her to 
ask grandmother about a patchwork pattern. When 
Lina stepped out into the street again, there was a 
new expression in her face, —a sweet and thought- 
ful look. No one heard anything more about Lina’s 
leaving home, but she lost her restlessness and irrita- 
bility ; every one thought, if they did not say, “What 
a lovely girl Lina Mayhew is growing to be!” 

“ What did she say to you?” asked Sarah, several 
weeks after Lina’s call on grandmother. “ What 
did she say about your going away from home ? ” 

“She did not mention it,” answered Lina, ‘“‘ but she 
talked so beautifully about my home and my parents, 
and my mission, that I thought I would be doing 
more good to stay here than ever I could do by going 
away, and afterward Mrs. Hodges, the woman who 
had five children, end a husband who could not get 
any work to do, came in to tell grandmother how 
discouraged she was.” . 

Grandmother did not have a penny to her name 
to give the poor woman, or any work to give her 


husband; but Mrs. Hodges went home comforted, 
and told her husband she believed he would find 
something to do, soon. And he did; he kept on try- 
ing, and grandmother told every one she saw that Mr. 
Hodges was looking for work, and told them to tell 
every one they saw. “I can’t do anything myself; I 
am just good for nothing,” said grandmother. 

Mrs. Lane had lost her only daughter, and she 
believed there was nothing in this world that could 
comfort her. Some one invited her to call at grand- 
mother’s. ‘Grandmother is a lovely old lady who 
is partially paralyzed,” the friend said, “and cannot 
use either her hands or feet. She is so-delighted to 
have callers.” 

“ Poor dear!” said the mourner, “ what an afflic- 
tion!” She was greatly surprised to find grand- 
mother cheerful and smiling, and so interested in 
other people’s affairs. 

“Now people who have had sorrow,” said grand- 
mother, “are such a blessing to others who have had 
sorrow. They can sympathize with them as no one 
else can, There’s Mrs. Sawtell buried her baby 
only last week, and I expect things look pretty dark, 
and Jerusha Beman’s only sister is at death’s door, 
and John Curtis has got to be so feeble he can’t get 
further than the front gate. I wish I could get out 
to call on them, but I ain’t good for anything now,” 
said grandmother, with a smile. 

“T will call on them,” said the mourner. “TI shall 
be glad if I can do anything for them. Sorrow is 
hard to bear.” ; 

I could n’t begin to tell you how many times the 
children came to grandmother to have quarrels 
settled, or to be comforted when mother or father 
refused to let them do what they wished, or how 
Frederic Josselyn came to her when he. was going 
to run away, and told her all his plans. (He changed 
his mind after he had that talk with grandmother.) 

Then Walter Tirrell stole a jackknife, and it 
laid so heavy on his conscience that he worried him- 
self sick. Grandmother cured him, and the jack- 
knife was returned. 

There was a Canadian French girl in the village 
who could not read, and a Nova Scotia girl who 
could not write, and grandmother made them happy 
by teaching them. Little Elsie said her lessons to 
grandmother every day too, for mother could not 
find time. She read the news, and sometimes books, 
to mother while she was sewing in grandmother's 
room. Mother seldom found time to read. 

And when the children were cross, or house- 
cleaning was going on, or there was company, or 
the parlor was cold, they were sent to grandmother, 
who had an endless stock of stories and riddles and 
old-time songs, “It isn’t much I can do for the 
children,” said grandmother; “I can’t sew for them 
or wait on them, but they are welcome to come into 
my room any time.” And mother wondered every 
day of her life what she should do without grand- 
mother. 

Not a few of the village maidens came to grand- 
mother with their love stories. They knew she 
would not laugh at them or call them silly girls. 
Many a mother had more than she ever knew to 
thank grandmother for. 

Then there were the doubters, who could not be- 
lieve this, and could not believe that, and were 
unhappy. Grandmother had such simple ways of 
straightening out their tangles. 

Still grandmother sits day by day in her easy- 
chair, looking so peaceful and sunny in her black 
lace cap and white kerchief and apron, with the 
pleasant sunshine falling about her in the quiet 
afternoon, and the fire-light illuminating her dear 
face in the twilight, telling all who come to her that 
she is “no use now.” 


The creed of the true saint is to make the best of 
life, and make the most of it. CHAPIN. 


Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart, “it will not benefit me.” Even by the falling 
of water-drops a water-pot is filled ; the wise man 
becomes full of good, even if he gather it litile by 
little. Buppua. 


DANCE OF THE MONTHS. 


Tue New Year comes in with shout and laughter, 

And see, twelve months are following after! 

First, January all in white, 

And February short and bright; 

See breezy March go tearing round ; 

But tearful April makes no sound. 

May brings a pole with flowers crowned, 

And June strews roses on the ground. 

A pop! A bang! July comes in; 

Says August, “ What a dreadful din!” 

September brings her golden sheaves, 

October waves her pretty leaves, 

While pale November waits to see 

December bring the Christmas-tree. 

They join their hands to make a ring, 

And as they dance they merrily sing, 

“Twelve months we are; you see us here; 

We make the circle of the year. 

We dance and sing, and children hear, 

We wish you all a glad New Year!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW OTTO WAS MADE MANLY. 


[From.the German, ] 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


Chapter I. 


N the early twilight of a gloomy February day 
a stout elderly man, whose dress showed him to 
be a miller, entered the old town apothecary’s 
shop at Warbach. In the dusky, vaulted room, 
whose walls were lined with high and wonderfully 
carved shelves, there reigned a deep stillness. No 
one appeared to be present; but directly, behind 
the latticed screen which rose from the middle of the 
counter, the miller perceived the bowed figure of the 
old apothecary, who, turned toward the light, was 
counting out with anxious care a number of drops 
from a dark vial into a medicine flask which he held 
in his hand. His whole attitude seemed to demand 
a respectful patience on the part of the intruder 
until this weighty business was accomplished. ‘Ten 
drops of that most deadly of all poisons, prussic 
acid, which had been ordered for the sick horse of a 
farmer, were slowly dropped into the flask, and dif- 
fused an oppressive, suffocating vapor through the 
place. With an expression of impatient suspense the 
man waited before the counter. His eyes wandered 
uneasily over the rows of bottles on the shelves, and 
glanced through the little side window into the labora- 
tory, where old Becher, the factotum of the shop, was 
busily at work over his plasters and powders. At 
last he attempted by. a suppressed cough to draw 
attention to himself, but it was only after the last 
drop had fallen into the flask that the old man turned 
to his waiting customer. As he did so, a friendly 
expression lighted up his honest gray eyes. 

“Ah, it is you, Cousin Bocksberger,” he cried, 
carefully placing the flask on the marble slab before 
him. “ What brings you to the city so late? Is any 
one sick at home ?” 

“ My Franz lies ill with the typhus fever,” said the 
miller, with a deep sigh. 

“Dear me!” cried the old man, in a shocked tone, 
and leaned across the counter to grasp the hand of 
the miller sympathetically. 

The miller returned the pressure, and handed the 
apothecary a prescription, which the latter hastily 
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> unfolded and looked over while the other watched 
him with anxious expectation. 

> “Wm! Hm! It is indeed the typhus, —a genu- 

ine case. Itis useless to conceal it from you. You 
je only await the result.” 

The miller shook his head, then said in a hopeless 
Sone: “He cannot be saved, cousin. I am going 
home on the seven o’clock train. I have an appoint- 
ment at my lawyer’s at six. Franz has not to take 
the drink until night. The doctor has prescribed 
another medicine which he will use until then; I 

- got it early this morning at Belitz when I went to 
market.” 

With a hasty grasp of the hand he was about to 
turn away, but'the apothecary stopped him, and seiz- 

_ ing both his hands, looked kindly into his downcast 
face. . 

“Not so, cousin; stay here a while. It is a full 
hour before six, and I will not let you go without 
some refreshment. You need it.” 

He preceded the miller into a small workroom, 
| filled with books and apparatus, which led by a few 
steps up from the shop. The miller followed him 
_ almost unconsciously. The apothecary turned back 
_ to tap on the laboratory window and call old Becher 
to take his place in the shop. The pale, haggard face 

of the surly old assistant appeared in the doorway 
as he unwillingly obeyed his master’s orders, 

The two men in the workroom seated themselves 
in the recess of the window, that was protected from 

4 ‘the street by an iron grating. 
iB <¢ pone said he, and looked compassionately at 
_ the man, “‘as you know, the disease in Bruch is very 
‘malignant, but you do not need to despair. Your 
_ Franz is a strong boy.” 

“Yes, cousin, and my only one; and you know well 

what a child he is.” 
' “That is true,” assented the apothecary. “I have 
_ almost enyied you the boy, to whom with perfect 
confidence you can one day give over your mill and 
business.” 
» “Ihave no more hope,” murmured the miller, and 
' wiped his eyes with his gray coat-sleeve. Suddenly 
overcome by his deep emotion, he burst out passion- 
ately: “Yes, I will say it! Such a child as he is 
cannot be found in the whole Bruch valley, — brave, 
_ clever, sensible, — my support and dependence in the 
husbandry and business.” He broke out into déep 
sobs. 

“He will be spared to you, cousin. Calm yourself.” 

“No, no. The disease is too terrible. Few recover 
from it. The grandmother was right; she always 
said we should not keep the boy, —the death veins 

on his forehead.” 

“The old woman is a fool. 
_ to such silly superstition.” 

. “Yes, that is all very well,” said the miller; “ but 
the fever runs high, and the doctor himself gives no 
- hope.” 

_ “He has brought the forester’s Martin through it.” 

“But in Gersdorf not a child has recovered, — not 
one. No,no. I shall remain the last Bocksberger 
in the Bruch mill.” 

The apothecary shook his head. 

During these last words a beautiful fair-haired boy 
of about fourteen years burst into the shop, banging 
the door behind him. Behind the counter a low 
grumbling was perceptible, to which the boy paid 

little heed. Throwing the books which he carried 
“under his arm upon the counter, he sprang with 
two bounds up the steps which led to the little 
workroom. 

“T am going to the superintendent’s, papa. My 
costume is ready — red velvet with gold, oh, so fine! 

~ Bar Gee 

“But, Otto, do you not see?” interrupted the 
father, with a reproving look, and pointed to the 
guest. 

q Otto stepped forward with a half-embarrassed face, 
which immediately brightened into the most sun- 


You should not listen 


shiny expression, and gave the miller his hand, which 
the latter held fast with a sad smile and averted face, 
Otto’s eyes sought inquiringly his father’s. 

“Franz is sick, very sick,” said the latter, gravely, 
and with a compassionate look at the miller, who was 
evidently painfully moved at Otto’s appearance. 

“Franz sick! Oh, my God, not the typhus!” 

The old man made a motion, which Otto under- 
stood, for he stood speechless. 

“Yes, my good Otto,” said the miller, turning to 
him with a sorrowful shake of the head, “ you will 
not be able to visit your friend any more.” 

“Father!” cried Otto, in a terrified,. imploring 
tone. And his eyes filled with tears. 

“He will recover. My cousin takes too dark a 
view of the matter, Now go to your work,” said the 
old man, impatiently, and in order to break off the 
conversation. “You have enough to do if you wish 
to go to the féte this evening.” 

“ Ah, the féte! But Franz —” \ 

“You know very well I do not approve of the 
affair.” (‘Otto has been invited to a masquerade at 
the castle,” he explained to the miller.) “But now 
you will be obliged to attend. We owe it to the others 
with whom you have practised the quadrille. So, 
then, to work!” he cried harshly to the boy, who 
still lingered. 

“A good-hearted youngster,” said the miller, deeply 
moved, as he looked after the retreating boy. 

“Oh, yes, good-hearted, and gifted too, but he 
causes me a deal of worry,” sighed the apothecary. 

“Be thankful that you have him. You expect too 
much of the boy.” 

“JT desire and expect only that he will become a 
good, capable man, who does honor to the name he 
bears. He will never make an apothecary. You will 
see I shall be obliged in my old age to sell the busi- 
ness that since the memory of man has been in our 
family.” 

“We shall see you exaggerate, cousin,’ 

“Ask old Becher. No, no. There is no firmness 
in the boy, no sense of duty. What avail all gifts 
without earnestness and a strong will? Every breath 
of wind moves his susceptible nature. A thousand 
trifling matters fill his head, but never the most im- 
portant. An apothecary has a responsible position. 
The slightest mistake in a pinch of powder may ruin 
the hardly earned reputation of years.” 

“He is a good boy, I tell you. He will learn; 
these things will all come to him in time.” 

“So you say. For the last year I have required 
him to work two hours daily at the business under 
my eyes; but day and night the thought torments me 
that he may in his giddiness do some mischief. I 
will confess to you the child gives me a great deal of 
care. His good mother—God forgive her—has 
always been too weak and indulgent with him.” 

The old man drummed on the window-pane, and 
gazed dejectedly down the street. 

“Flere is this masquerade,” he continued. “I was 
naturally opposed to it; but what good did that do? 
The mother begged; the friends begged; the wishes 
of the court must be taken into consideration, — in 
short, I was overruled. For four weeks past the boy 
has had no thoughts for anything but this wretched 
masquerade. He forgets everything else, — school 
work, business; and mamma has always an excuse 
for her darling boy, of course. But forgive me,” he 
interrupted himself suddenly. ‘‘ These are all trifles 
beside your trouble.” 

The miller rose with a heavy sigh, drew his big 
silver watch from his vest-pocket, looked ue it, and 
then seized his hat and cane. 

“Tt is high time, cousin. In an hour I will call for 
the medicine. Farewell.” 

With a hasty hand-shake he left the apothecary. 
At the door he met the tailor, who with a respectful 
bow entered, bringing the masquerade dress for “the 
young master.” 

(To be continued.) 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 
than the comments of our friends upon them. 
COLTON. 


SNOW. 


Snow so fair, 

Snow so fair, 

Whirling through the wintry air! 
Dropping down, 

Dropping down, 

On the busy town! 

Do you, white-robed fairies, say, 
Dance in honor of the day ? 
Snow so fair, 

Snow so fair, 

Dancing through the air! 


Wind so cold, 

Wind so cold, 

Did you know this hero bold ? 
Breezes strong, 

Breezes strong, 

Sweeping swift along, 

Do your trumpets blow for him 
In the forests dark and dim ? 
Breezes strong, 

Breezes strong, 

Steeping swift along! 


Pretty star, 

Pretty star, 

Beaming at us from afar, 
Smiling down, 

Smiling down, 

On the busy town, 

Have you lit your lamp so bright 
Just in honor of the night ? 
‘Pretty star, 

Pretty star, 


Beaming from afar! Popular Educator, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW THE CHICKENS GOT THEIR 
SUPPER. 


BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


HE chickens were hungry. They had walked 
a all around the chicken-yard, hopped through 
the hole in the fence, and thoroughly explored 
the garden; and Yellowlegs had actually flown 
over the garden fence and looked down cellar and 
into the shed door. Still their master did not come, 
and it was getting dark,—nearly bedtime. What 
could be the matter ? 

They were indeed forgotten. It was Saturday, 
and the minister to whom they belonged was busy 
over his Sunday sermon; and that had crowded 
everything else out. 

The minister’s wife might have fed them, as she 
often loved to do, but there were three little ones, 
and the baby was sick; and it was Saturday with 
her, too; so she had forgotten. 

Truly a sorry time for the chicken family! What 
did they do? They held a convention—it must 
have been that—right in the angle of the chicken 
housé and garden fence. Just what they said I don’t 
know; but I do know that they all went to the 
grape-arbor, and that Yellowlegs and Speckle flew 
up on top of it. 

It was October. The grapes were nearly all 
gathered ; but those that remained fell at the slight- 
est touch. 

Back and forth over the vines walked Yellowlegs 
and Speckle, and down rolled the grapes over the 
russet leaves to the ground. And how fast Blackie, 
Mr. Chanticleer, Featherlegs, and all the others 
gathered them up! And that is how the minister’s 
chickens got their supper, 
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“ALL ABOARD!” 


Tuat is not what the conductors of electric street-cars usually say, but Ralph is playing big electrics, 
such as run on the Nantasket road in Massachusetts. Nina is not afraid. Oh, no! For she believes in Ralph, 


and even when the car (boat) rocks a great deal, she holds on with both hands and laughs. 
Our artist (Miss Ripley) has caught the spirit of the affair, and introduced us 


electrics is cheap and safe. 


This playing 


happily to two bright children and a new game. — Epiror. 


THE LITTLE ARTIST. 
On, there is a little artist 

Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for wee, wee children, 

Of wondrous trees and flowers, — 


Pictures of snow-capped mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky ; 
Pictures of distant oceans, 
Where pygmy ships sail by ; 


Pictures of rushing rivers, 
By fairy bridges spanned ; 

Bits of beautiful landscapes, 
Copied from elfin land. 


The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the window-pane ; 
His brush is a frozen snowflake ; 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ESTHER’S VICTORY. 


BY ALICE SEYMOUR BROWNE. 


H, mamma, look at this lovely locket Auntie 
() Mabel just gave me!” called pretty Esther 
Abbott, as she hurried through the hall to her 
mother’s sunny sitting-room. “ You see, I was help- 
ing her unpack her trunk, and she took this ont, and 
said she bought it for me at Rome. Just look, isn’t 
the gold filigree work delicate, and see how pretty 
the blue enamel shows through it! Wasn’t she a 
darling to buy it for me?” 

“She was very kind indeed to think of her little 
niece. Let me take the locket a moment, dear. See, 
it opens, to show the blue enamel inside,” said Mrs. 
Abbott, as she opened the locket. 


“ But what does that word mean ?” queried Esther, 
as she saw the word “ Nike” in white enamel. 

“That is a Greek word, darling, and it means 
victory.” 

“Victory? Oh, I like that!” exclaimed the girl, 
her eyes sparkling; ‘I shall wear the locket around 
my neck, and ‘Nike’ shall be my watchword, when 
I study my lessons, or play tennis next summer.” 

Her mother smiled at her daughter’s excitement, 
but replied quietly, “ There are other kinds of vic- 
tory besides being at the head of your class in school, 
or winning a game of tennis.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said Esther, her eyes 
opening. 

“ My dear, have you forgotten that ‘ He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city ?’ 
And do you not think that a victory gained over 
your wayward little tongue would be a nobler one 
than beating a game of Halma? Mother wishes you 
would try, darling, to think of others before your- 
self, and you know where you can get help in every 
time of need.” 

Mother and daughter sat very quiet a moment, 
and then Esther rose, gave Mrs. Abbott a loving kiss, 
and said, as she left the room, “I’ll try to remem- 
ber, Motherie.” 

That very night there was a severe snowstorm, 
and the white flakes fell quietly one by one, so that 
by the next morning everything was pure, gleaming 
white. How the sun did sparkle on the icicles as 
Esther Abbott peeped from her window, and how 
gleefully she thought of the dainty new sleigh, which 
her father had given her, all her own, and the gray 
pony! “TI’ll take one of the girls out for a drive 
this afternoon,” she thought. “Whom shall I take 2 
There’s May Russell, —but she’s going away, and 
Vera Dimick’s cousin is coming to visit her. Well, 
Ill think of somebody before afternoon.” 

Yet when the high school was dismissed, and 
Esther came home to lunch, the question was still 


undecided. She ate in thoughtful silence, till sud- 
denly a bright thought came to her. “There, I’ll 
go for Edith Seelye. She’s got a sleigh of her own, 
but then, I guess she ’ll be willing to go with me.” 

Accordingly, about three o’clock of the beautiful 
afternoon, Esther’s trim girlish figure, arrayed in 
the warm furs which were one of her Christmas ‘pres- 
ents, wrapped itself up in its sleigh-robes, and the 
eray horse started. How gay everything looked, 
draped in glittering white, which was a contrast with 
the brilliant blue of the cloudless January sky. The 
branches of the tall trees were edged with pearl, and 
even the ugly black iron fences were beautified with 
white caps. Everybody seemed to be out sleighing, 
and the chiming of merry sleigh-bells rang out clearly 
on the cold air. Esther’s cheeks grew pinker and 
pinker in the bracing air, and even Don, the horse, 
seemed exhilarated. 

They were moving swiftly along, and Esther was 
glancing along the sidewalk, when, quite a ways 
ahead, she saw a spot of vivid blue. 

“T declare, if there is n’t Helen Earle!” she thought. 
“‘T should know that old blue jacket of hers a mile 
off. Iwonder what she wears it for. Perhaps she 
hasn’t got one any better, but anyway, I should n’t 
think she would want to attract so much notice. I 
spose she’s awfully poor: That old blue jacket!” 

“Being poor isn’t her fault,” interposed Con- 
science. “I don’t believe she gets many sleigh- 
rides.” 

“T can’t help it if she doesn’t,” thought Esther, 
uncomfortably, for she knew she could help it. She 
put up her hand to draw the fur closer around her 
throat, and happened to touch her locket. “ Nike” 
flashed through her mind. She pulled her hand down 
as quickly as if she had burned it. ‘“ She’d look per- 
fectly horrid in my sleigh,” she thought, half de- 
fiantly. ‘“ That old blue sack would make everybody 
stare, and wonder where under the sun I picked her 
up. What anidea! As if I could do such a thing.” 
And Esther sat up very straight, and looked right in 
front of her. She was now only a little distance 
from the blue jacket, and she could not help being 
conscious that some half-wistful glances were being 
directed toward her handsome sleigh by the owner 
of the blue jacket. ; 

There was a struggle going on underneath the 
beautiful furs, and it was a sharp one. But at last 
better thoughts prevailed, and almost before Esther 
knew what she was doing, she droye the sleigh up 
to the sidewalk, and was asking Helen Earle if she 
would like a sleigh-ride. The look of glad surprise 
fully repaid her for the effort, and the eagerness 
with which Helen stepped into the sleigh was almost 
pathetic.. Then away went the horse, and the two 
girls chatted and laughed as happily as if they had 
been close companions for years. ‘To be sure, Esther 
more than once caught curious glances cast upon 
the shabby blue jacket, but she whispered “ Nike” 
under her breath, and smiled brightly at Helen. 

The sun set all too soon for both the girls,- for 
Helen was a very charming girl when kindness melted 
her reserve, and Esther exerted herself to be espe- 
cially attractive and pleasant. Helen’s heartfelt 
thanks for the delightful ride, as she stepped out of 
the sleigh at her door, were an unconscious rebuke 
to Esther, as she reproached herself for not having 
thought of giving such pleasure before. 

Some very firm resolves were made in Esther’s busy 
brain that night, as she drove swiftly homeward, that 
she would take out girls like Helen Earle more fre- 
quently, and try to help others to have a good time 
as well as herself. 

That very evening, when Mr. Abbott had seated 
himself at the attractive dinner-table, he remarked, 
glancing at Esther, “I wonder what makes my little 
daughter’s eyes so bright, and her face so happy, 
this evening.” 

And Esther, blushing, looked laughingly at her 
mother, but all she said was “Nike!” 
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ON AN ERRAND OF MERCY. 


For Boer) Over Sunday. 
WHAT CAME OF A SONG. 
An Ailegory. 
BY FLORENCE TWYCROSS. 


He groped amid the shadows, 
Far from the beaten track ; 
He could not find the pathway 
To lead his footstens back. 


There sounded forth some music, 
An echoing, heavenly strain ; 

It filled his soul with comfort, 
And it came and came again. 


“God cares for me!” he shouted ; 
His voice was glad and strong, 
And the good that had not perished 

Responded to the song. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SALLY’S SILENT PRAYER. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


OHN PETTINGILL, a well-to-do farmer and 

respected member of the Society of Friends, had 

delivered his dairy products to his customers, 
and now Old Whitey and himself were going to 
their home in Sunny Valley. A sudden lurch of 
the wagon caused the broad-brimmed hat of the 
Quaker to fall to the dust, and the wind hurled it 
across the road to the foot of the guidepost, whose 
“Four Miles to Sunny Valley,” in bold letters, 
attracted the sight. 

John Pettingill knew every inch of the road; but 
what was the'meaning of his startled face as he 
raised his head from its lowly position? Crouched 
at the foot of the guidepost lay a little child. The 
felt hat had slipped from the brown head, its red 
wing making a bit of color among the softer browns 


and greens, —a fact that the staid old Quaker recog- 
nized at a glance, in spite of his discipline. 

“ Whew!” he exclaimed, “a windfall so early! 
They say, ‘The early bird catches the worm,’ but 
there ’s no worm about her. Asleep, hey ?” he said, 
as he touched the child. “ Dead’salog; and there’s 
her bundle. Laundry, perhaps; no, too crumpled 
for that. Well, what ’s to be done? If I could only 
wake her, and find where she’s bound! But there, 
I can’t leave her. She might fall into rougher hands 
than mine.” 

Tenderly as a woman he lifted the child and laid 
her upon the seat; then, turning over an empty 
butter-firkin, he improvised a seat for himself. 

On, on, up, down; still the exhausted passenger 
slept. 

“The old caboose seems as good as a cradle for 
her.” 

Creak, creak! The next milestone was passed, 
and there in the distance lay the white houses and 
meeting-house of Sunny Valley. 

“T ll be just in time for fifth day meeting,” 
Friend Pettingill said. “I’m rather dusty, but 
*t will shake off. I wish the girl would shake off her 
sleep as easily, Well, I’ll not wake her. Mother 
says, never wake a child. She’ll know what to do 
with her after meeting.” 

Friends in their sober dress were entering the 
building as John’s team approached. Old Whitey 
was led to the covered shelter; and still the child 
slept. 

Just as John Pettingill was taking his place, a hand 
was laid upon his arm, and a sweet voice said, ‘‘ May 
Icome in? Jam not one of your people, but I can 
worship with you in spirit.” 

A sad-faced woman, whom he recognized as a new 
resident of the place by the name of Palfrey, stood 
before him. He had heard her story. Just a week 
ago she had laid her sister to sleep in the little 
“God’s acre” on the hill, and now she was alone. 

“Certainly, certainly,’ the old man answered, as 
he reached her his hand. “Thou ’rt always welcome 
here. Mother and I have been so sorry for thee. 
Come right in, if thou wilt.” 

Oh, the peace of that unbroken silence! Emily 
Palfrey gazed at the calm faces around her, —some 
still young, their life’s history unwritten ; others like 
the closing pages, where joy and sorrow might be 
traced. And suddenly a child, with unkempt hair 
and startled eyes, crossed the threshold. John Pet- 
tingill’s passenger slept no longer, but was credited 
with breaking up the meeting that morning. 

After the shaking of hands that always followed 
the hour of quiet communion, John hastened to the 
child, and, leading her to Rachel, his wife, told his 
part of the story. The child gazed curiously at the 
drawn bonnets and the sweet faces turned toward her. 

“They looks as if they was all mothers, — good, 
like Miss Alice,” she stammered. ‘Is this heaven 2 
Are those angels ?” 

Emily Palfrey could no longer restrain herself. 
Grasping the child’s hand, she said, “Come here, you 
dear little thing, and I will tell you where you are if 
you will tell me who you are. Where do you live ? 
Have you lost your way? You will trust me, dear; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I think so; for when you smile you look 
like my Miss Alice,” was the answer. 

“And who is Miss Alice? Come to the back part 
of the room and tell me all about yourself.” 

The child commenced in clear, firm tones to tell 
her story,—a pitiful chapter of neglect and abuse 
until the poor little waif had found her paradise with 
Miss Alice Carruth, a few months previous, and be- 
come an important factor in the residence of one of 
B ’s wealthiest citizens. Alas for the misery of 
it all when even this earthly paradise was found 
to have its serpent! 

Miss Carruth’s diamond ring, of great value, dis- 
appeared mysteriously; and little Sally Sumner, 
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overhearing an angry conversation between Mr, Car- 
ruth and his daughter, in which her name was fre- 
quently uttered in far from complimentary language, 
slipped a note under Miss Alice’s chamber door that 
night, and stole away in the morning, or, as she said 
to Miss Palfrey, “I just runned away. Coz,” she 
added, with a frightened look at her audience, “coz 
my Miss Alice’s father ’spected me.” 

The childish voice broke into sobs. Miss Palfrey 
took her in her arms and held her close to her heart. 
Only a few moments’ silence and her path was made 
as plain as the road to the cosey home that had meant 
so much to herself and sister. Here was a soul to 
love, some one to care for. 

“T believe her story,” she said to herself. “The 
child is as sweet asa baby. God gave her to me, 
and I shall call her ‘Theodora.’ ” 

Oh, that the countless little wanderers might find 
as sweet a shelter! 

While the child was called Theodora by Miss 
Palfrey, she kept her old name, saying, “Miss Alice 
would n’t know me by any other,’ —a_ sufficient 
reason for Miss Emily, who learned to revere Miss 
Alice’s name as deeply as Sally. 

The child prayed long and earnestly every night, 
always concluding with the words, “Now, Miss 
Emily, I want to be alone for this part,” —a request 
which was respected without a question. 


A year rolled around, bringing the time of sweet 
blossoms and green fields. 
tree near by, was weaving daisy chains for Miss 
Emily, when a pedler came up the driveway, and 
asked if they had any old rags to exchange for tin- 
ware, or any to sell. 

“Ob, please let me sell some, do!” Sally ex- 
claimed, springing from the tree. “I’ve got five 
dollars now, and I want some more.” 

“Let me think, dearie. ‘This is a poor place for 
rags; but go in to Dinah and ask her to look in that 
trunk upstairs. She will know where I mean.” 

A few moments later Sally came bounding along, 
followed by black ua dragging a wellfilled 
rag-bag. 

The pedler reached for his scales, when a large 
bundle that was in the cart burst open, and seemed 
in danger of falling out. Sally rushed to save it, 
when she uttered a sharp cry, and said, “‘ My precious 
Miss Alice’s dress! her dear, dear dress!” then sank 
down half-conscious upon the dusty read. Alarmed, 
Miss Palfrey and Dinah hastened to her. 

“What is the matter? Haye you seen a ghost or 
a brownie?” Miss Emily asked, 

“My Miss Alice’s house-dress!” And the child 
seized it and held it to her. “It’s just ’most like 
hugging her. But where did he get it? See! it’s 
all dirty. She never got those spots on it.” 

“Where were you last, my good fellow? Can you 
remember who gave you this?” Miss Palfrey asked 
of the astonished pedler. 

“Yat ist ein Kleid from Frau Holland on the King 
Street. She haf it me for a tin stewpan gifea. But 
what is then wanting to the little maiden ?” 

“Mrs. Holland! I remember her. She used to 
wash Miss Alice’s shirt-waists,” Sally interrupted. 

“Tf you will sell me this, I should like to have it. 
How will that do?” Miss Palfrey asked, reaching 
him some money. 

“Now, dear, let me tell you what must be done. 
The dress ought to be cleaned, washed, or dyed. I 
do not like to have you hug such a soiled gown. 
Scamper away now. The man is going; and after 
luncheon we will rip the dress and examine the other 
side,” Miss Emily said. 

Eating was a secondary consideration with Sally 
that day. At last she sat curled up on the floor with 
the beloved dress at her feet. Rip, rip, to the bottom 
of the hem. Something rolled under the chair. 

“id you drop your thimble ?” Miss Emily asked. 

“No; but her ring! her beau-tiful ring, as good 
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Sally, perched in the. 


as new! Oh, oh!” And the child buried her head 
in Miss Palfrey’s lap, and laughed and cried. ‘“ Now 
I'll find my Miss Alice. That’s what I’ve whispered 
to God every night ; and here it is.” 

Yes, there it was, to be sure; and all that followed 
seemed like the work of fairies. Or shall we not 
rather call it by Sally’s own words, “the work of 
God” ? 

Upon as fair a morning as the one so long ago 
when Sally slipped away from her city home, she 
found herself once more in the familiar hall; but 
where were all the pretty words she had planned 
to say ? 

Miss Emily stooped to kiss the childish face, when 
the door opened, and Alice Carruth stood before her 
guests. A moment’s pause, a cry of delight, and 
the brown and the golden heads were close together. 

A sobbing voice stammered, “I knew I should find 
you; and just see what I’ve brought! Your ring, 
that slipped between the lining of the dress you gave 
Mrs. Holland! Aunt Emily gave lots of money for 
the dress, coz *t was yours; and we did n’t know your 
ring was there, either.” 

Meanwhile Miss Emily stole into the library, and 
waited alone. Oh, that “alone!” Must it be her 
lot again to have no one to love, no one upon whom 
to lavish her care ? 

Two soft arms were thrown about her neck, and a 
sweet voice said, “ You dear, dear other mother, look 
up. Miss Alice is waiting to see you; and just hear 
what she says. We are all going to Europe with 
her, Dinah and all. And may I wear this dress ? 
It’s just the sweetest one I ever had; and I’m 
always going to wear ‘made-over’ dresses.” 

“But what about that money, dearie, that you have 
been saving like a miser ¢”” Miss Emily asked, wheu 
she could recover her breath. 

“T meant to save it all up—to—to — buy a ring 
some day for Miss Alice; but now—” Sally 
hesitated. 

“JT have a plan,” interrupted Miss Carruth. 
“When we are in Paris we will buy something for 
some one you know, if Mother Emily will not be 
jealous and want to know our secret; for you see, 
dear, you belong to us both. I propose to form a 
company to-day, Sally,—you, Mother Emily, and 
myself, and Dinah of course; and we’ll call our- 
selves the ‘Sunny Valley Four.’” 


“ He who laughs,’ said the mother of Goethe, 
“can commit no deadly sin.” The Emperor Titus 
thought he had lost a day if he had passed it with- 
out laughing. Sterne contends that every laugh 
lengthens the term of our lives. Wisdom, which 
represents the marriage of truth and virtue, is by no 
means synonymous with gravity. She is L’ Allegro 
as well as Il Penseroso, and jests as well as preaches. 

WHIPPLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 
BY EMILIE POULSSON, 
Brrors I sleep, I will review 


The whole past day, with searching true. 


Have I been thankful for the care 
And love about me everywhere ? 


Have I to-day done faithfully 
The tasks that were assigned to me ? 


In play, have I been kind and fair ? 
For others’ pleasure taken care ? 


Have I done one kind act to-day ? 
Have I been careful to obey 4 


And kept myself free, as I ought, 
From impure word and deed and thought ? 


Have I helped any one be strong 
To choose the right, to spurn the wrong ? 


Have I been brave enough to say 
And act the truth in every way ? 


The good I’ve done shall leave its trace, 
The evil nothing can efface. 


To-morrow I will try anew 
More earnestly the right to do. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SANDY. 


BY MARGARET F, PLUMER. 


OW do you do, Sandy, you little funny monkey ? 

H Give me both your little hands,” — which he 

would do, then open his mouth so I could 

blow into it, moving his head all the time as I 
breathed. 

This is the first dumb animal I have ever seen who 
likes, and really enjoys, having any one blow in his 
face. 

“Who? Who?” 

“Why you, you saucy Sandy and cunning little 
thing, even if you do bite sometimes.” 

During pleasant days in summer Sandy’s large 
cage is moved out into the yard. We would open the 
door and Jet him have a run on the lawn in front of 
the house. He would play merrily in the trees, or, 
jumping into the hammock, lie on his back, kicking 
his funny long legs while he was swinging. 

One day a little dog came into the yard, and went 
up to Sandy in the most friendly way. Sandy became 
excited at once; his hair bristled up all over his body, 
while making a sharp, angry cry all the time. Then 
he picked up a small stone, which he threw at the 
dog. The dog, much surprised, started for the street 
just as fast as he could run, Sandy rushing after him. 
The dog looked around, saw Sandy, and gave a sharp 


bark. 


We knew very well that the monkey would go only 
half way out of the yard, for he is very much afraid 
of horses, — almost the only thing he is afraid of. 

Sandy sat down on the driveway, screaming until 
the dog was out of sight, then came back to the 
house looking as if he had done something very 
bright. 

A little girl who was present thought it very 
funny to see him chase the dog. She, as well as the 
rest of us, laughed at him. Sandy ran up on the 
piazza, and looked to see if he could find something 
to throw at her, for he dislikes to be laughed at as 
much as some children do. 

On the piazza were six small plants, — nothing 
seems to escape those bright eyes of his. When he 
does not like anything, he will use his sharp teeth; 
if he cannot do that, he will look round for some- 
thing to throw. 

Sandy took the plants out of the pots and shook 
the dirt off the roots, talking to himself all the 
time in a happy way of his; for he is a great talker. 
His thoughts might have been something like this: 
“Just the things to throw at that rude little girl 
who is laughing at me!” 

Well, never mind what his thoughts were; what 
he did was to throw first a plant, then a pot, at the 
child,— she laughing all the time, he looked so funny. 
while doing so. All were thrown but one, that he 
kept to play with. He twisted his long tail round 
the plant, then went skipping up and down the 
piazza, waving his tail, and holding the plant at the 
same time. 

The sight was funny enough to make any one laugh, 
Ican assure you. The plants were a sad-looking sight 


Betin he was through with them; but the one - they 

hae to did not see the joke. 

_ Sandy then went into the hall, ran up the banisters 
and over hand, stopped half way, leaned over, and 

took the chimney off the hall lamp, and threw it over 
the banisters onto the floor; then when he heard it 

break, went on his way happy, coasting down the 

_banisters as well as any small boy. 
| Soon he went out into the yard to play again, 
Under one of the trees a lady was sitting by herself, 
who was very much afraid of Sandy and his sharp 
teeth. Still, she liked to watch him play, he was so 

very bright and cunning, and no one knew what he 

would do next. 

_ A plate of cake, brought out for us to eat, had 
been put on one of the steps, not thinking Sandy 
would notice it, as he was so busy playing. He 
looked up and saw the lady, and, making a little 

sound as if he were surprised, sat down, put his finger 
in his mouth, —for that is a way he has, —as if he 

\were saying, “ What shall I do next?” then skipped 
down to the very step where the plate of cake was, 
took it up in his arms, and threw it with much force 
on the ground to break it. One piece of cake was 

"quite large. He jumped on the ground, pushed this 
piece in front of him with his hands until he reached 
the lady, then left it at her feet, and jumping up into 
‘her lap, curled himself oe as if he thought, “T 


know you are glad to see me,” making a happy sound . 


at the same time. On the other hand she was so 

\. frightened | she did not move or say anything. She 
felt only too happy when some one took him out of 
her lap. She was told she looked the picture of 
horror when Sandy was with ‘her. 

As Sandy grew older it was not so very easy to 
put him back into his cage. He seemed to know at 
once when we wished to do so. We would call him, 
and he would come as if he had made up his mind to 

let us catch him; then, when we thought we almost 
had him, as quick as a flash off he would go. Pres- 

J 
‘ently he would come back and try it again, as if he 

thought it great fun. The person that caught him 

put on thick gloves so as not to feel his sharp 
teeth. 

_ One day we tried in every way to catch him, but 
he wanted his own sweet way. Theu we took a wire 
bee bonnet, watched our chance, slipped it over him, 
and took it up as if he were in a basket, and put him 
into his cage, bonnet and all. At first he was so sur- 
prised he did not make a sound; then he looked 
around, and when he found he was in his cage, he 
jumped up and down in a perfect rage; for I am 
very sorry to say that this pet of ours has a very 
naughty temper, if he does not have his own way. 

After a while Sandy calmed down, came out of the 

bonnet, and looked around for his rattle, which had 
four little bells; for when in trouble he always wants 
that and his blankets. 

When he hears N—— singing, Sandy will go down 
to the floor of his cage, take his blankets, sit up with 
them in his arms, and rock back and forth as if keep- 

ing time to the music. When a high note is sung, 
Sandy will join in with a “Rah! rah!” as well as 
any Harvard student. 

When we said, “Throw out your tin cup, Sandy, 
he would obey. If we put in milk instead of water, 
he would turn it out on the bottom of his cage, then 
toss out the cup, as much as to cod “You can’t 
fool me in that way; I want water,” —which we 
give him. 

He will take his tin cup of water or milk, hold it 
up by the handle, and drink, not lap, as I have seen 
other monkeys do. 

A very warm day we gave him a small piece of ice. 
He put it on a stone which was in his cage, then tak- 
ing one of his balls, pounded the ice until he broke 
off a piece to eat. The ice made his little hands very 

cold, so he rubbed the palms to get them warm. 

The first thing he did out in his cage when it 

rained was to cover himself up with his blanket, 


” 


} 
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then hold it up tent-like to look out and see what’ 


was going on. 

At night he slept in a small box. 
had him, we put him in a bird cage. As he grew 
older ae grew very strong, and broke the cage. Be- 
fore the winter was over he would take hold of the 
sides of the cage and rock it so it would go part way 
across the room, far from the register, where we 
placed him cold winter nights, 

Very cold days we kept soapstones in the large 
cage; as soon as one was cold, we took it out and 
put in awarm one, Sandy would try at first to see 
if it were warm enough, putting one of his little 
fingers on it. If it were too hot and burnt him, 
into his mouth went the finger. After waiting 
awhile he would cover the stone with sawdust, and 
on the top of that place one of his blankets, and, 
with his rattle in his hand, sit on the blanket, all the 
time making a happy sound, looking the picture of 
content. 

A very wise Itttle fellow was Sandy, and very 
human in all his ways. 


When we first 


MOTHER’S WINTER-NIGHT SONG. 


Strep, my babe, my darling, sleep and rest, 
Warmly folded to my breast. 

Though the night wind blows, 

And the still white snows 
Fill the robin’s empty nest, 


Sleep, my babe, my darling, sleep and rest. 


Gentle slumber parts thy dewy mouth: 
Far away in bloomy south 
Little robin red 
Trills and turns his head ; 
But thy song’s as sweet, little dewy mouth, 
Warm thy nest, as robin’s in the south, 
Mrs. ZaAprEL BARNES GUSTAFSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KITTEN’S TEA PARTY 


(YounG CoNnTRIBUTORS.) 


‘‘O mamMA!”’ exclaimed Bessie Snow, as she rushed 
into the house one pleasant day with a ruddy glow on 
her cheeks and her eyes sparkling with fun. 

“What is it??? asked her mother, as Bessie seated 
herself in the depths of a large velvet-cushioned chair. 

“OQ mamma!’ said Bessie again, ‘‘we have been 
having a lovely time over at Myra Browne’s house, 
swinging in the attic.” 

“That is very nice, but have n’t you something else to 
tell?” 

‘Well,’”? said Bessie, ‘“‘just as we were passing Mr, 
Smith’s store, one of the girls said, ‘Oh, girls, do look 
at that lovely tea-set in Mr. Smith’s window!’ and, sure 
enough, there was a beautiful Japanese tea-set. If I 
had n’t such a good one now, I should just want that.’’ 

Mrs. Snow smiled, but said nothing. She had pur- 
chased that tea-set .only the day before for Bessie’s 
birthday, which was the next week; but she told the 
store-mau not to bring it until the night before Bessie’s 
birthday. 

Bessie, however, did not think anything about her 
birthday until the night before. She went to sleep, 
wondering what she would find in her chair at the table 
the next day. 

After Bessie had gone to sleep, the store-man came 
with the tea-set. The next morning dawned bright and 
fair, and gave promise of a beautiful day. Bessie was 
up very early, and ready to take her seat for breakfast 
just as soon as the bell rang. What was her surprise 
and great delight to find in her chair many beautiful 
presents, ahd best of all, the coveted Japanese tea-set. 

Bessie was very happy, and thanked her mother over 
and over again, wondering at the same time how it was 
that she always got just what she most wanted. Per- 
haps it was because she was of such a sunny disposition 
that every one loved to do all they could to make her 


happy. It is always a pleasure to do for those who are 
sure to appreciate everything. 

After breakfast Bessie had another surprise. Her 
mother said: ‘‘ Bessie, I have sent out invitations for 
eleven of your little friends to come and take tea with 
you this afternoon.” 

“Oh!”? exclaimed Bessie, jumping up and down with 
all her might, ‘ that will be lovely!’’ 

“Tam glad you like it,” said her mother. 
think eleven are enough ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bessie, ‘for then with me it will make 
twelye; and I am twelve years old to-day.’’ And she 
skipped gracefully out of the room. 

Bessie could hardly find enough to do to pass the time, 
which seemed to her unusually long. She was therefore 
very glad when cook called her to come upstairs and look 
at the table. 

The house in which Bessie lived was very large, even 
too large for so small a family; so Bessie had her suite 
of rooms upstairs. There was a play-room, her morning- 
room, dining-room, and bedroom. 

Her mother thought the children would look very pretty 
in their party dresses; so she asked them to have their 
games and dancing in her large drawing-room, taking 
their tea upstairs in Bessie’s little dining-room. The 
latter looked very attractive, with the table and the 
pretty dishes, while on the table were bouquets of carna- 
tions and maiden-hair fern. Bessie had wanted the new 
dishes to be used, so cook put them on. 

Bessie herself looked very happy when she came 
downstairs, dressed in a soft white cashmere with pink 
silk trimmings, and carrying her three kittens — Snow- 
ball, Pet, and Topsy—in her arms. When the first 
guest arrived, she dropped them, leaving them to wander 
upstairs, 

When cook left the dming-room, she did not shut the 
door tightly, but left it so that the three kittens, coming 
upstairs, pushed it open, and walked into the room. 
Snowball, smelling the good things upon the table, at 
once jumped up, beginning to drink the cream. Soon 
all three were on the table, each greedily trying to drink 
the most cream. Alli went right for a few minutes; but 
soon Topsy upset the cream-pitcher, and sent it with its 
contents to the floor. Tlre other kittens, in their hurry 
to get at the spilt cream, knocked many more dishes on 
the floor. Soon the cook, hearing the noise, started 
upstairs. The kittens heard her coming, and each 
jumped off the table, running in different directions, 
then going downstairs. 

Behold! when the cook entered the room, what a sight! 
The tablecloth soiled, the cream spilt, and worst of all 
many of the beautiful new dishes lying in fragments on 
the floor. The poor cook did not know what to do, but 
finally decided to let Bessie know. She sent the parlor- 
maid to tell Bessie that she wished to see her in the 
dining-room. 

When Bessie entered, the cook said: ‘*Those bad 
kittens of yours have been in here, and see the result.’’ 

Bessie’s lip quivered; the tears began to fall, and then 
she burst out crying. 

‘*My lovely dishes are all broken and spoilt,’”? she 
sobbed. But she soon dried her tears, and went bravely 
down to join her company again. In a few minutes she 
was trying to help everybody have a very gay time. 

When cook told Bessie’s mother, she said to get the 
things all ready again, except putting on the dishes. 
Then she sent an errand-boy down to Mr. Smith’s store 
to see if they had another tea-set. He happened to have 
one more that had not been sold; with this the boy cama 
back. So the table was again set, and looked as nice as 
it had at first. The broken dishes had been thrown 
away, and the new ones put on in their places. 

When the bell sounded for,tea, Bessie went to ask her 
father and mother, who were talking in the library, to 
come and eat with them. Bessie was very much sur- 
prised when she saw the new dishes on the table; and 
her mother, seeing her wondering look, told her, amid 
the laughter of the company, how she happened to see 
new dishes on the table. 

The girls told Bessie, as they were leaving, that they 
had never been guests at a pleasanter party, even if the 
first set of dishes did get broken. 

After all the guests had left, Bessie hunted up the 
kittens, and gave each one a scolding, which I do not 
believe they understood, and each a good boxing on the 
ears, which they surely did anderstand. 

Rurn M, Keeney, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Apour all the Editor can do this time is to men- 
tion the good things in our present number. We ad- 
vise you to read and follow regularly the “Cradle 
Songs of the Winds;” there will be four poems in 
all. The story “ How Otto was made Manly” is a 
strong one, and teaches a fine moral in a stirring 
way. There will gradually grow to the end of its 
four numbers a healthy excitement. 

Are birds happy in winter? Certainly! The pict- 
ure on the first page proves it. It represents a. morn- 
ing party, a sociable of birds who are haying a chatty, 
thankful, gay time. 

Many are the children who haye been made glad 
by Miss Poulsson. Her book, “ In the Child’s World,” 
is a treasure-house of stories and poems. The “Kyen- 
ing Hymn” sent by her to our paper will be wel- 
comed by thoughtful parents. 

We have not heard so often as we could wish from 
our “ Young Contributors,” but there is quite a story 
told by Ruth Keeney. Perhaps you make the task too 
great, and so do not write. Send in short articles of 
half a column, describing something you have seen 
or passed through. 


LEE Rew Xx: 


ONTARIO, CAL. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, — We enjoy Every OTHER 
Sunpay very much; and as you often ask for letters, I 
will write you a long one. Our home before we came 
here was in London, Canada, where mother, sister, and I 
visited during the past summer for four months. There is 
no Unitarian church in London, but we did enjoy going to 
one in Toronto, where mother has some dear Unitarian 
friends; Our next visit was to Kincardine, a pretty 
little town on Lake Huron, where we spent our holidays 
some years before. It is always so deliciously cool that 
lam sorry more do not go there to escape the heat of the 
cities. Mother says all things have an end; so had our 
delightful visit, and it came on the 10th of November, 
when we had to say good-by to many kind friends. We 
took train for California over the Santa Fé to Denver, 
thence on the Denver & Rio Grande to Salt Lake, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and then to Ontario, where we 
met many glad faces. Our Unity Chapel was dedicated 
June 21, just before we left for the East. We have a 
Sunday School and a nice library, and we think we have 
just the best minister in the world and the prettiest 
chapel in Ontario. Wishing you a Happy New Year, 
Yours truly, Kiuise OsBorn, 


WILMINGTON, DEL, 
DeEarR Epiror,—I worked Enigma XVI. in No. 6. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, I read the Every 
OTHER SuNDAY; the stories are very interesting. Our 
minister is Rev. A. T. Bowser. I am ten years old. 
DorotHy VANDEGRIFT. 
{The answer is correct. ] 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DreAr Eprror, — Enclosed find the answers to some 
of the puzzles in Vol. 12, No.8. I like your paper very 
much. Ishould be very happy if you would insert this 
in your paper. Yours truly, Hazev M. Farr. 


[The answers are correct. ] 


WORD PUZZLE. 


How many of our young people can make one hundred 
words out of the single word, ‘‘ Constantinople ”’ ? 


ANAGRAM. 
En atth ahht a dogo vearhst yam eb tocnten itwh mose 
istthlse. GERTRUDE CUSHMAN. 


SQUARE WORD. 
A HALTING gait. The last word of a prayer. To 
repair. Finals. WatGe 


SUBTRACTIONS. 

Renae a letter from the juice of meat, and leave turning 
white 

Take one from to elevate, and leave to appear to view. 

Take one from pure, and leave thin. 

Take one from vapor, and leave part of a flower. 

Take one from to educate, and leave to drop from 
heaven. 

Take one from to call, and leave a shell-fish. 

Take one from to sail, and leave depressed. 

Take one from a slow, creeping animal, and leave to 
pass smoothly along. 

The subtracted letters form a time all boys and girls 
enjoy. Ex Lcc, 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 4, 11, 7, 6, is a city in Peru. 

My 12, 14, ie 3, 15, is a girl’s name. 

My 3, 6, 13, 6, 9, isa bush. 

My 1,2 239, 10, is used in lamps. 

My 1, 14, is a pronoun. 

My 1, 6, 8, is a vegetable. 

My 7, 6, ‘4, 13, is a place where flour is made. 

My whole is a great orator. Je Wa dis 


ENIGMA XXIV. 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2. 3, 4, is the opposite of thick. 
My L iG 6, 6, is to throw up. 
My 1 af 4, is a metal. 
My rh 12 , 9, is used in making soap. 
My 11, 3, 4, 9, is a rope. 
My 10, 3, 4, 5, is where we skate. 
, 8, 4,3 is a measure. 
1 8529 : 10, is serious. 
9, are cows. 
My 2, 3, 4, 1, is an intimation. 
My L 2, 3, 4, 5, is to use the mind. 
My whole is in the Bible. CaRRIE BENT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 8. 


Enigma XIX.° First Unitarian Church, Middleboro’, 
Mass. 

Enigma XX. Sad hours seem long. 

Anagram. Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 
1. Grain, rain; 2. Eyes, yes; 3. Stack, tack; 4. Peat, 
eat; 5. Task, ask. 


=, 
seis 
ae 
a) 


PI PUZZLE. 


Little children, if they ever, 

Like the sunbeams, do their part, 
May by every true endeavor 

Lift some burden from the heart. 


Books, like friends, should be few, and well 


chosen. JOINERIANA. 


BOOKS APPROVED SINCE OCTOBER, 1896, BY 
THE LADIES’ COMMISSION ON SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Stav Tates. Fairy tales of the Slav peasants and 
herdsmen. Translated from the French of Alex. 
Chodsko by Emily J. Harding. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1896.) $1.00. 

For children between. nine and fourteen. 


Farry Taues. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett. Illustrated. 
(Boston and New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 1896.) 
$2.00.  * Cheerful fairy tales for little children. 


Turoucy Swamp AND GLADE. Illustrated. A tale of 
the Seminole. War. By Kirk Munroe.. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1896.) $1.25. 

A carefully written account of the troubles with 
the Indians in Florida. For older boys. 


Srorres or AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. Third 
Reader Grade. Illustrated. By Edward Eggleston. 
(New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Co.) 
50 cents. 

Tales from the early history of Ameri ica that are 
not generally found in children’s books. For chil- 
dren under twelve. 


A Lirrte Girt or Lone Aco. By Eliza Orne White. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1896). $1.00. 

Episodes in the life of a little girl seventy years 
ago. Interesting to little girls of eight or nine 
nowadays, 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
his advancement in civilization. 
S. Shaler. 
$2.50. 


Four-Hanpep Fork. Illustrated. 
Miller. . (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1896). $1.25. 

Accounts of pet ‘animals, principally monkeys. 
For children over nine, 


THREE LittLe DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, IIlus- 
trated. By Nora Perry. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896.) 75 cents. 


Their relation to man and 

Illustrated. By N. 

(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895.) 
For children over fourteen. 


By Olive Thorne 


Three short stories of loyal little Americans. 
readers between nine and fourteen. 
We Trev, or THE Story OF THE Rosxs. ’ By Barbara 


Yechton. Illustrated. 
Co. 1896.) $1.50. 

The Roses are a family of ten motherless children, 

between the ages of seventeen and five. A wholesome 
story of family life, suitable for girls over thirteen. 


THE MAN wHO MARRIED THE Moon, and other Pueblo 
Indian folk-stories. Illustrated. By Charles F. Lummis, 
(New York: The Century Co. 1894.) $1.50. 

Interesting to all ages. 


(New York: Dodd; Mead & 


For 


Tare WonprerFuL WuHeEEL. By Mary Tracy Earle. 
(New York: The Century Co. 71896.) $1. 25. 
For children between nine and fourteen. An un- 
usual story, with lessons of helpfulness and love. 


Tre OrEGon TRAIL. Sketches of Rocky Mountain life. 
By Francis Parkman. (Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
1895. ) $1.50. Fi 

For boys of twelve years and over. A reprint. 


Two Arrows. Illustrated. A story of Red and White. 
By W. O. Stoddard. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
$1.00. 

Gives an account of the early settlers and the In- 
dians in the far West. An interesting story for boys 
from nine to fourteen. 


Boys OF THE CENTRAL. 
T. Thurston. (Boston: 
$1.00. 

An excellent account of school life, with lessons of 
hotiesty and manliness. For boys from twelve to 
fourteen years. 


Tur Land oF Piuck. Stories and sketches for young 3 
folks. Illustrated. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (New — 
York: The Century Co. 1894.) $1.50. 

The first part is an account of Holland and its 
people, told in a most interesting way. The second 
part is a collection of stories of less value. Suitable 
for children from twelve to fifteen years. 


Aw Escarr FRoM THE Tower. A story of the Jacobite — 
Rising of 1715. By Emma Marshall. (New York: | 
Macmillan & Co. 1896.) $1.25. | 

An account of the rescue of Lord Nithsdale from 
imprisonment. Historically correct, and a good pic- 
ture of the times. For older readers. 


Rick Daur. Illustrated. A story of the Northwest — 
| 
; 


A high school story. By I. 
A. I. Bradley & Co. 1896.) 


coast. By Kirk Munroe. (New York: Harper Bros. 
1896.) $1.25. 
The adventures of two boys in.and near Alaska. 
Full of hairbreadth escapes. Manly and wholesome 
in tone. For boys between nine and fourteen years. 


Tur WuisPERING WINDS AND THE TALES THAT THEY 
ToLD. By Mary H.R. Debenham. Illustrated: (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896.) $1.00. . 

Four stories, ‘poetically told, with hee lessons. mn 
For children between nine and fourteen. , 


At Aeincourt. A tale of the Whitehoods. of Paris. 
G. A. Henty. 
1896.) - $1.50. 
An historical story of the fifteenth bane: For 
older readers. 


Tur Srory or AARON, so named, the Son of Ben Ate r 
Told by his friends and acquaintances. Hlustrated. - 
By Joel Chandler Harris. (Boston and New ett 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896.)' $2.00.- , a 

A sequel to little Mr. Thimblefinger. The story of. 
a’ slave of Arab descent, told to three children in the | 
South. For children between nine and fourteen, — 


Comrorr PEAsE AND Her Gop Rine. By Mary E.. 
Wilkins. (New York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 1895.) 30 cents. 

An old-fashioned New England story for little girls. 


Tue Lairp’s Legacy. By Mary H. Debenham. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 1896.) Illustrated. $1.00. 
An attractive story of courage and fortitude. The — 

scene is chiefly laid in France. For older readers. 


i 


B 
(New York: Charles Scribner’ 8 aay 


Reading without purpose is sauntering, not exer- 
cise. More is got from one book on which the 
thought settles for a definite end in knowledge, than 
from libraries skimmed over by a wandering eye. 
A cotlage flower gives honey iv the bee, a king's 
garden none to the butterfly. BuLwer Lyrron. 
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